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I COMMEND THIS REPORT OF THE 

delegation which the AFL CIO sent to Israel in September 1958 
to the attention of union members and of ill who are interested 
in the intei national relations of the American labor movement. 

The deification was appointed in response to an invitation 
from the Histadrut Executive, which was desirous that American 
labor participate in the Tenth Anniversary Celebration of the 
independence oi the State of Israel. This gracious gesture was 
warmly appreciated by the AFL-CIO Executive Council. Ac- 
cordingly, I named* as the ATL-ClO's representatives* President 
f h'im n< \ \.n 1 kern of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks and Pres- 
ident Jacob S. Potobky of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers- 
They represented the AFL-CIO at the official dedication cm 
September 9 of the William Green Cultural Center at Haifa, 
Israel* 

This center, honoring a great president of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, was made possible by a contribution from the 
William Green Memorial Foundation, which was created by the 
AFL immediately after President Green's death in 1952. 

As the report makes dear, the William Green Center at Haifa, 
together with the Philip Murray Cultural Center at Elatfn made 
possible by a contribution from the Philip Murray Memorial 
Foundation created by the CIO, arc two tangible indications of 
the long-time friendly relationship between American labor and 
labor in Israel. 
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The attitude of American unions towards the people of Israel 
and towards Histadrut, (he Israeli Federation of Labor, was 
dearly defined in a resolution adopted by the Second Constitu- 
tion a I Convention of the AFL-CIO in 195-7, in which we note 
that: 

". * . American labor looks back with pride to the friendship 
and spirit which has marked the relationship between the U* S, 
and Israel; and it looks forward with confidence to an extension 
and deepening ol this friendship so that Israel may continue its 
dynamic progress hi peace and freedom," 

We believe that the report of our delegation to Israel, its 
observations and findings, constitute a notable milestone in the 
loug'dtveloping friendship between our two labor movements. 
We are proud, indeed, that this is so fortunately symbolized 
by institutions in Haifa and Elath that are a lasting tribute to 
two great trade union leaders who recognized the worthy con- 
tributions to world peace and the advancement of democracy 
made by the people of Israel, 
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IT WAS MID-AFTERNOON OF A 

September Sunday when the big Britannia Turbo jet of El Al 
Airlines nosed down from the stratosphere over the eastern 
Mediterranean, glided at low altitude over a very few miles of 
green and brown earth, and rolled down the runway at Lydda 
Airport. We had landed at the gateway of Israel— the land of 
die Bible, the land of a modern dynamic country in the Middle 
East. 

Our delegation represented the AFL-CIO, Its members were 
AFL-CIO Vice President George Harrison, who is the president 
of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks and chairman of the AFL- 
CIO Committee on International Affairs; and Vice President 
Jacob S. Potofsky, the head of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America. Our delegation had come to Israel at the 
request of AFL-CIO President George Meany and our fellow 
members on the Executive Council to dedicate the new William 
Green Cultural Center at Haifa, and to bring the greetings of 
American workers to Israel and to Histadrut, the Israeli Federa- 
tion of Labor on the occasion of the I Oth anniversary of the 
state. 

We had Clown from England where, as fraternal delegates, we 
had addressed the annual convention of the British Trades Union 
Congress. Thus, as we flew south and east from London over 
western Europe, and over the beautiful islands of the eastern 
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Mediterranean, we VttXt travelling from one of the world's oldest 
democracies to one of its lie west. Having visited the British 
trade union movement, with its record of progress extending 
back over many decades, we were going to visit a young, vibrant 
labor movement which lias built an impressive trade union struc- 
ture and pioneered many new forms of trade union activities. 

For Brother Harrison, it was a first trip to this. Middle Eastern 
country. For Brother Potofsky, it was a second visit and there- 
fore an opportunity to examine the progress that Israel and its 
labor movement had achieved during its fust ten years as a sov- 
ereign democratic state. 

Israeli hospitality was in evidence ac the airport, A number 
of leaders of Hist ad rut were there to greet us, and several news* 
paper men and photographers. In the airport restaurant, the 
ever-present orange juice and cookies were laid out on gleaming 
white tables . , . the first of many such evidences of hospitality 
that we experienced during our stay in Israel. 



An El Al Airlines plant arrives fit Lydda Ai 

to Israel and symbolic of tire 
modern dynamic country itt ihr Middle East. 
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IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE REGEP* 

lion* the press conference and clearing of customs, our hosts 
drove us directly to Jerusalem, about 50 miles away, so that we 
might meet Israel's prime minister, David Ben Gurion, "E.G. 1 ' 
—as everybody in Israel seems to call him— Is a striking figure: 
flying white hair, healthy pink face and the usual Israeli garb 
of slacks and short-sleeved shirt worn without necktie. 

During the course oT an extended meeting, Ben Gurion— who h 
long before the creation of the State of Israel had been the first 
secretary general at Histadrut- showed himself interested and 
well informed about American trade union developments. He 
was interested in the effects of the merger between AFL and 
CIO and in American labors handling of the "corruption" 
issue. Brother Potofsky reminded him of an earlier conversa- 
lion-in 1951-when they had discussed the possibility of fu- 
ture unification of the American labor movement and Ben 
Gurion had expressed the belief it would occur quickly, He 
was indeed prophetic. 

At that time, Ben Gurion had predicted that in ten years, 
visitors would find an "Israeli Pittsburgh" in the Ncgev Desert, 
the great southern triangle of Israel which extends to the Gulf 
of Elath. Development of the Negev as an agricultural and in- 
dustrial center has been continuous-even though it scarcely 
measures tip to Pittsburgh, as Ben Gurion admitted with a grin. 
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But the prime minister talked nt length about the future de- 
velopment of the Ncgev lis a home For hundreds of thousand? 
of Israeli citizens, as a source of valuable resources and as a 
gateway to Asia and Africa, 

Industrial and agricultural progress in the Negev area depend 
prhnarly upon one precious resource; water. Water supplies, 
Ben Gurion said, are ample to take care of the expected growth 
for another five years. Meanwhile explorations continue in 
search of rivers and lakes that many experts believe lie below 
the sandy top soil of the desert, At some time, these experts be- 
lieve, it will be possible to develop a cheap and effective atomic 
reactor process for distilling the salt waters of the Mediterranean 
and the Dead Sea, When the process becomes feasible, lien 
Gurion indicated, the Negev will blossom as it did in Biblical 
times. Even today in those few areas where water is available 
for irrigation, the Ncgev becomes transformed into a farming 
area as rich and fertile as the warm valleys of Arizona and Cali- 
fornia. 

But the foundation for lasting economic progress in Israel, 
Ben Gurion repeated to us, is the need for peace in the Middle 
East. He is no pessimist, "We will have peace," he kept saying 
with an air of confidence. The future of Israel, Ben Gurion In 
lieves, is intimately connected with the future of the entire 
middle eastern world. Some day, he repeated, Israel will have 
peace with its neighbors, and all of these countries will benefit 
through die exchange of ideas and through the development of 
profitable trade. Hen Gurion is confident tliat the democratic 
spirit, rather than the totalitarian iron fist of the Communists, 
will achieve victory in the end, and its dividends of constructive 
economic progress. 

We left the prime minister's office impressed with his broad 
knowledge of political and economic affairs and his deep interest 
in the problems of American labor. Ben Gurion, the leader of 
the people of Israel, is no "neutralist." He is firmly committed 
through his background, his philosophy and his practical polit- 
ical sense, to the democratic faith. 

It had been a long day, starting before dawn at our hotel in 
London, but our schedule was not yet complete. Shortly after 
we left the prime minister's office we were guests of honor at a 
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small dinner held at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem by the 
city's central labor body, Our host was Moshc Baram, the secre- 
tary of the Jerusalem Labor Council. The mayor of Jerusalem, 
Gershon Agron, was there to welcome us. He was born in At* 
Ian tic City, has lived in Israel for many years, is ;i member of 

the Mapai Party, which is the domi it Labor Party, and sounds 

very much like a liberal mayor or an American city. They plied 
us with questions about the latest developments on the American 
labor scene. 

The next morning— the beginning or a fine, mild day— we had 
a first-hand opportunity to see the divided nature of the city of 
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Jerusalem. As we stood at Rnmat Rachel, a high point over- 
looking the domes and spires of the holy places, the churches, 
the mosques, Mount Scopus, we could not help feeling a sense 
of history. The hills of Jordan, the winding roads, places men- 
tioned in the Bible were before our very eyes, This was indeed 
the land of the Bible, 

A few feet away from us a stray dog came through the barbed 
wire fence, the stern barrier between modern Jerusalem, the 
capital city of Israel; and the old Jerusalem^ which is under the 
jurisdiction of the Kingdom of Jordan. These two cities exist 
si.de by side, but with almost no contact, officially or otherwise, 
between them. 

The border represents the battle lines as they stood when the 
armistice arranged by the United Nations brought to a halt the 
aggressive war the Arab countries had launched against the new 
State of Israel in 194S. Although Israel has many times proposed 
the resumption of normal relations with its Arab neighbors, 
peace has not been achieved. 

In the western Israel sector of Jerusalem, many new govern- 
ment buildings are rising, and literally hundreds of thousands 
of new trees have been planted. The mayor told lis that 400,000 
have already been placed in the ground and they hope to plant 
another 600,000 in the next two years. With luck and with peace 
Jerusalem may once again be "a green city" as it was in ancient 
times. 
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AFTER A BKIF-F TOUR OF THIS 

growing city in the hills, we arrived at the foreign ministry for 
a conference with Mrs, Go-Ida Meir, the foreign minister. Mrs. 
Meir was raised in Milwaukee and taught school in that city 
before she went to Palestine some 30 years ago. She rose through 
the ranks oi the trade union movement and the Mapai Party to 
a position of eminence m her country, As foreign minister, she 
has travelled broadly throughout the world. 

She talked fondly of her many friendly conversations with 
AFL-CIO President George Meany and President Walter 
Reuther of the Auto Workers, both of whom she has known 
for many years, and with many other U.S. trade unionists. 

Our conversation with Mrs, Meir touched on the problems 
of the Middle East, of the developing new nations in Africa 
which are just now shedding the old ties of colonialism, and 
of the problems facing the western European democracies. 

Like die prime minister, Mrs, Meir brings to government the 
strong democratic philosophy of a free laboT movement. Also 
like the prime mmister-and indeed like everybody else we met 
in Israel-she is the very symbol of optimism. Mrs. Meir is con- 
fident of Israel's future development; and she is proud that 
even as a young country, Israel has already started to export its 
"know-how" to other new nations. Thus, Israel's labor union 
officials and technicians are working closely with their oppo- 
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site numbers in such countries as Ghana and Liberia. 

Tliis sort of rooperuiicm. Jic s:iit| p has proven most effective. 
The people of these new nations recognize in Israel an under- 
developed country which freed itself from foreign domination 
and faced the same kind of problems they themselves are now 
encountering, They are keenly interested in any solution that 
Israel has been able to work out. 

In this activity one BtKk a striking contrast between the 
democratic spirit of Israel and the totalitarian thinking of the 
Soviet Union, Russia's industrial and scientific progress dur- 
ing the past AO years has been achieved ruthlessly, at the ex- 
pense of the freedom, the welfare and the living standards of 
the mass of its people. Nevertheless, by developing its enor- 
mous natural resources and exploiting its people, the Soviet 
Union has been able to make strides that have impressed 
numbers of people throughout the world, particularly in the 
still underdeveloped countries. 

Tiny Israel, on the other hand, has only limited natural 
resources and is burdened with large areas of desert land. De- 
spite these handicaps it has. in a single decade of freedom, 
made unprecedented economic strides within the framework 
of democratic institutions and the democratic way of life. 
Thus Israel provides a day to day demonstration to the people 
of underdeveloped countries that they need not make the 
difficult, almost inhuman choice, between freedom and rapid 
economic progress, Israel helps demonstrate to these people that 
real alternatives to totalitarianism do exist— that they may 
choose both freedom and economic progress, and in doing so 
keep their human dignity and open the road to a better stand- 
ard of living. 

Thus, in working with trade unions and other groups in 
the new countries, Israel is performing a valuable service for 
the free world in the global struggle against Communist in- 
filtration. 

After our discussion with Mrs. Meir, our delegation drove 
west and north from [erusaclm and toured the Arab city of 
Nazareth. This city, rich in memories and traditions for all 
Christendom, symbolizes Israel's fundamental Mid that the 
nation's 200.000 Arab residents should enjoy complete free- 
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dum and equality, Hlstadrut many years ago adopted as basic 
policy that Arab workers should have full and equal status in 
the trade unions. The principle of equal pay for equal work 
is universal in Histadrut's agreements, 

In Nazareth, Histadrut maintains a busy labor headquarters, 
with an Arab official as its secretary. Located in the city are a 
II istadrutopc rated and highly .successful medical clinic; a branch 
office of Histadrut's Workers' Bank, which has made great strides 
in freeing the Arab population from the clutches of the old 
usurers who used to victimize borrowers with fantastically high 
rates of interest. The Arab secretary told us of the steady eco- 
nomic and cultural progress made by Arab workers. He stressed 
the medical facilities available to them and the benefits from 
the health and welfare program, 
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IT WAS LATE AFTERNOON WHEN 

we arrived in Haifa, Israel's second largest cily p for a high point 
of our trip: the dedication of the William Geen Cultural Center. 

This Tine building was made possible through joint contribu* 
tions from Htetadrut and the William Green Memorial Fund of 
theAFL-CIO. 

Americans can well be proud of this "cultural embassy" of 
American tabor. Located in the very heart of the city, it is a 
four-story building with a handsome architectural style. Across 
the front is an inscription which pays tribute to the 'outstanding 
leadership" of William Green for his "inspiring and humane con- 
tributions to the cause of democracy the world over and his warm 
friendship tor Histadrut and Israel." 

In the building are meeting rooms* recreation areas and a li- 
brary. It is obvious at a glance that the William Green Cultural 
Center will play a major role in the activities of Haifa's busy 
trade union movement, and that it will be sincerely used and 
appreciated by rank and hie residents of the city. 

We were escorted to the William Green Center by an honor 
guard of four motorcycle riders dressed in bright blue shins. 
Several thousand people standing in ro|ied oEl sections of the 
Mini ;ippl;mdcd as we arrived and a band played ]\u- American 
1 1 id Israel national anthems, We were greeted officially by 
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Joseph Almogi, the strong and effective secretary of the Haifa 
Labor Council, 

After the official unveiling and ribbon-cutting ceremonies, we 
toured the building, our hosts explaining the functions of each 
of the many rooms and halls, A number of local union officers 
and shop chairmen met us on the roof. Brother Israel Merorn, 
of the Histadrut Executive, and Almogi, gave brier talks. It 
was clear that the completion of the building had been an 
important event in the life of the city and the labor movement. 
Back at the hotel there was a formal dinner, with the guests 
including several American union officers, Mayor Abba HushJ 
and the American consul. After dinner, we were taken to the 
exhibition ground where we found a crowd numbering six or 
seven thousand people, 

With Brother Almogi acting as chairman, we heard talks by the 
mayor of Haifa and by Reuven Balkan, of the Executive Bureau 
of Histadrut. who is in charge of its international affairs. It was 
then our turn to address the throng. 

Brother Fotofeky, the hrst speaker, reaffirmed the traditional 
friendship between the American trade unions and the labor 
movement of Israel. Looking back on the progress in Israel since 
his first visit in 1&49, he congratulated Israel for its rapid devel- 
opment and (or the decisive part that labor has played in build- 
ing the new state and developing its economy. 
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In a sense, Potofsky said, "We in the American labor move- 
ment have the same goals as you do . . . the use of demo- 
cratic methods and modern technology to buikl a better life for 
the average people." Israel, he added, "is truly a laboratory for 
social and economic development, and American labor is proud 
that it early recognized the desire of Israel and its people to build 
a better society and to renew an old civilization from the sands 
of the desert. We look upon our support of you not as a con- 
tribution, but as die fulfillment of a duty to n just cause," 

Potofsky continued that, "like the U. S. P Israel has welcomed 
a tremendous n timber of new immigrants in the first decade of 
its life. They came from the more advanced societies and from 
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the less developed areas, In each case, you have made them over 
into true Israelis, In doing so, you have also developed the dig- 
nity of the individual and provided him with incentive for 
growth and for the best possible use of his own talents. 

"The creation of such oport unity is the goal of labor unions 
everywhere, Histadiut is to be congratulated for its outstanding 
success both in building a better life and In strengthening the 
democratic spirit of the people," 
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Brother Harrison described for die Israeli audience the 
philosophy of the American trade unions, their thoughts about 
Israel, and the heritage of friendly relationship handed down by 
William Green during his presidency of the AFL from 1924-1952. 

"There is unanimous agreement today in the American trade 
union federation on the great constructive role that was played 
by William Green in his many years as president of the American 
Federation ol Labor/' Harrison declared. 

"The William Green Memorial Fund, which is proud to par- 
ticipate along with Histadrut Ul this hue labor center, was created 
originally by the unions then affiliated with the AFL. The build- 
ing which that fund helped make possible should not be re- 
garded, however, as an 'AFL project/ Nor should the fine me* 
morial to another great American union kadcr-the Philip 
Murray Memorial Center at Ehth-be regarded as a 'CIO proj- 
ect. 1 Both now stand as AFL-CIO undertakings. 

"Roth are symbols of American labor's respect and admiration 
for two outstanding leaders and exponents of die philosophy of 
a free, democratic labor movement, 

"It is six years— six eventful, turbulent, crisis-ridden year*— 
since William Green passed on to his ultimate reward, Yet, the 
feeling of friendship and admiration for the people of Israel 
and their hojies and aspirations, which he left deeply imbedded 
ill the thinking and cnutiioru ol the American labor movement, 
have not diminished in the years since his death. 
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"William Green was 'right about Israel' as he was 'light 1 about 
so many other problems that came before the unions of America. 
"William Green, whom we honor today, had no doubts about 
your future. He knew the leaders of your labor movement he was 
a Mend of die great Zionists who pioneered the building of 
your new state. He spoke out on your behalf, early and late, 
because he had faith in your cause and your future-and be- 
cause you were his friends and labor colleagues. 

"William Green, in addition, recognized the great debt that 
American labor owes to the Jewish people, The hTst president 
of the AFL. th« immortal Samuel Dampers, was a man' of the 
Jewish faith. An immigrant without material resources, he 
carried 10 the America which he adopted as his home, riches 
far greater than gold: an ideal for the dignity of the working 
man, a boundless faith in labor's future, a realistic understand- 
ing of die realm of the possible, With these three qualities, he 
built an American labor movement and passed on to those of 
us who were fortunate to be associated with him, the heritage 
of his wisdom and his insight. William Green, his successor as 
president of the AFL, carried on thai great iraditkm-and with 
h t the sympathetic undemanding of the importance oE this 
country to the Jewish people. 

"Just before he died in 3952, William Green was die guest of 
honor of the American Trade Union Council of Histadrut at 
,i banquet in New York City, 1 would like to remind you of 
what he said on that occasion: 

LH The aims and ideals of the American Federation of Labor 
are identical with those which inspired the many brave men 
who gave their strength, energy and even their lives that Israel 
may live as more than a dream, Together we stand lor brother- 
hood, liberty, for equal justice and opportunity and for the 
sacred right of free men to determine the course of their own 

destinies/ 

-What William Green said in 1952, we solemnly reaffirm 

today/' 
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AFTEH THE MASS MEETlKG* OUR 

labor hosts conducted us on a tour of Haifa, including a boat 
ride around the port. It is a handsome city with a fine harbor 
a great fleet of commercial and fishing boats, and a busy dock- 
side area. Rising from the waters are the slopes of Mi, Carmei. 
From the homes perched along its sides there is an inspiring view, 
day or night, of the Mediterranean and the surrounding hills. 

HaiFa is also the center of Israel's national "railway system. 
From its terminal, lines run. to Jerusalem and Tel Aviv, and 
south to Eeersheba, the latter a growing city which is expected 
to be the economic capital of the growing Negev area. Brother 
Harrison was especially interested in seeing the hub pE the rail- 
way installations of this bustling city and volunteered to be up 
early in the morning to visit with the workers at the railroad 
station. A platform was hastily installed. The general manager 
of the National Railway System, Menachem Sayidor, escorted him 
and answered questions, Brother Harrison addressed the workers 
and emphasized the international aspects of the International 
Transport Federation and the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions, as well as the concern of the AFL-CIO with 
international peace and solidarity, 

Haifa has served as the "New York harbor" or Israel, and it 
has been the first sight or Israel for hundreds of thousands of 
newcomers during the past decade. Since 1948, when Israel 
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gained its independence, some 915,000 immigrants have entered 
the country. While this is not a spectacularly large number by 
American standards, it is huge for a small country. Indeed, in 
1918 the total Jewish population was only 650,000. Immigration 
alone has more than doubled Israel's population, which now 
approximates two million, 

Israeli citizens, proud oF their accomplishment deluge the 
visitor with statistics. Thus, we were told, some 202,900 new 
home* have been built in ten years; some 450 new villages were 
treated. Cultivated land rose from 41 1,000 acres to 960,000 acres, 
and the amount of farm country under irrigation jumped from 
75 h OOO acres to over 300,000 acres in the same period. And during 
those same years, Israel has lifted its exports Irom 520 million 
a year to $\$5 million. 

Israel's immigrants have come from many countries. After 
the war, of course, there was a tremendous migration of the Jews 
of Germany, Poland and other sectors of Hitler's Nazi empire 
who were fortunate enough to escape the concentration camps 
and almost certain death. Many thousands entered Israel from 
North Africa and other sections of the Arab world where perse- 
cution threatened their safety. 

At first, we were told, the new immgi rants, were forced to live 
in rough transient camps, many of them around die outskirts of 
Haifa." But once the first rush was over, better arrangements were 
made for the newcomers. Now, as they arrive, they are moved 
quickly and apparently quite efficiently to cities and farm villages 
throughout the country. As a result, most become productive 
and useful citizens with a minimum of demoralizing delay. 
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THE MORNING AFTER THE DEB1CA- 

tion ceremonies, we left for Tel Avl\, Israel's largest city and the 
headquarters of Histadrut, the labor union federation. 

Tel Aviv has been built up literally from sand. When the first 
Zionist pioneers settled there a few decades ago, it was merely a 
stretch of sandy beach. Today, Tel Aviv is a httsy city ol some 
400,000 people. Its white apartment houses, many of them con- 
structed by Histadrut on a cooperative basis, provide fine shelter 
for scores oT thousands of working people. It is a lively city, and 
at all hours of the day and night the streets are crowded with 
traffic. 

The Histadrtit building is a modern, seven story structure. 
We were taken to the top floor, which is the meeting room oE the 
Executive Council, which was then in session. The secretary* 
general, Pinhas Lavon, presided and introduced us to the group. 
We, in turn, voiced the fraternal greetings of the AFL-CIO, 

Histadrut is one of the most vital democratic trade unions of 
the free world. It lias had a unique history as a creative force 
in Israel's emergence as a state, and has continued to play a 
central and decisive role in the country's development. 

Because of its deep roots in Zionist idealism,, Histadrut has 
always been more than an ordinary trade union. Its original 
purpose was not only to advance the economic , social political 
and cultural interests of its members, but to help in the devel- 
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opment of a community of workers that would become the eco- 
nomic basis of a national homeland for the Jewish people-. In ful- 
filling 1 this dual function, Histadrut was drawn into a wide variety 
of activities beyond die scope of most trade unions. It thus be- 
came, at one and the same time, a trade 1 union., an association of 
cooperatives in industry and agriculture, an entrepreneur direct- 
ing a network of basic economic enterprises, and an important 
mutual aid institution. 

Its structure is adapted to the performance of these many dif- 
ferent functions, h is not a confederation of autonomous unions, 
bin a central organization which delegates powers to individual 
unions organized on an industrial or occupational basis. It 
unites in its membership skilled and unskilled workers in agri- 
culture, industry, construction, clerical work, and the liberal pre> 
fessions. Workers join Histadrut directly, and through member- 
ship in it participate in the individual unions appropriate to 
their specific occupations. 

In its trade union role, Histadrut has been an effective instru- 
ment for improving the standard of living and working condi- 
tions of its members. The eight hour day, hiring workers through 
general labor exchanges, seniority and family allowances, sick 
leave with pay, vacations with pay, maternity Leave with pay, 
employer contributions to welfare funds, recognition of the 
workers' organization and the right of workers to organize col- 
lectively are standard parts of Histadrut** collective bargaining 
agreements. Since Israel won its independence, Histadrut has 
been playing an active part in the development of the states 
labor legislation, thus helping to extend to ail workers benefits 
won by Histadrut through collective bargaining. 

With its characteristic sense of responsibility* Histadrut has 
been lending its organizational strength and prestige to meas- 
ures to stabilize the Israeli economy and encourage its expansion 
and development. At the same time it continues to insist that 
the working people receive their just share of every increase in 
product ivity. It was not surprising, therefore,, to learn that Hista- 
drut has been growing rapidly. 1 1 now has about 620,000 mem- 
bers—a spectacular increase from 170,000 ten years ago. 

Histadrut's Other functions reach into virtually every phase 
of Israeli life- One of the most impressive of these is its work in 









health and welfare. Throughout the country, Histadrut oper- 
ates directly a chain of clinics and hospitals which provide every 
form of medical service for union members. Its health and wel- 
fare services are also available to new immigrants. Through this 
cooperative program residents of both the cities and the more 
sparsely settled rural areas are able to enjoy first-rate medical 
attention. Indeed, some two-third* or the population is covered 
by H is tad r til's medical plan. 

In addition, Hbtadrut operates a number of economic services. 
Its construction firm, Sold Bonelu is the largest in the country- 
Its Workers" Bank, the second largest bank in the country, has 
branches in many communities. Its housing cooperative has 
been responsible for the construction of both city apartment 
duellings and individual homes in the farm areas. 

In the cultural and educational field, Histadrut is equally 
active. It maintains a big program of adult education for workers. 
It publishes Davar, o^ of the largest and most influential of 
Israel's daily newspapers- It operates a number of libraries. In 
addition, Histadrut s program includes a broad program of cul- 
tural and recitation facilities which extend from one end of the 
country to the other, 

This broad variety of activities in the economic and related 
areas by a labor federation, at first seems strange to Americans 
with our own concepts -of trade union activity, Histadrut 1 * much 
greater list of activities was explained to the AFL-CIO delegation 
as springing out of the peculiar modern history of the country. 
When, during the firs! decade of the 20th century, Jewish settlers 
began coming to Palestine, governmental functions were of a 
minimum nature, both under the Turks, and, after World War I, 
under the British Mandate of ihe League of Nations. Because 
of the clear existence of a need for these activities, Histadrut in 
a sense "rilled the vacuum/and since the creation of the state 
has cooperated with the government in continuing to provide 
and expand these many services. 

As a result, labor has an influence in the affairs of the country 
far greater than hi most other nations. 

1 1 is common to find "graduates" of Hiatadrut's trade unionism 
in a tremendous variety of responsible positions— in the cabinet, 
in the parliament, in die various government departments, and 
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in the foreign service. Histadrut, with [is early beginnings and 
its supply of trained people, has been able 10 perform a variety 
of important tasks for the government and the general public. 

Histadrut's creative impulse is making itself felt beyond 
Israels national boundaries. Through participation in the 
ICFTU and through its liaison with national trade union cen- 
ters it has taken an active interest in international trade union 
affairs. Its methods and achievements are closely studied wherever 
there h an [merest in the constructive potential of free trade 
unions opera ling in a democratic society. 

Histadrut is thus actively participating in the export ol Israel 
"know-how" to which Mi's, Men- had referred in her conversation 
with us. Trade unionists in the new countries of Asia and Africa, 
such as Burma and Ghana have been showing particular interest, 
Histadrut's ability to function, both as a general protector of the 
workers' rights and interests and as an effective instrument of na- 
tional reconstruction, in accordance with the traditional demo- 
cratic values of free labor everywhere, has opened new vistas to 
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them. They recognise a close kinship between their own prob- 
lems and needs, and those which confronted Histadrut. They see 
in Histadrue's experience suggestive possibilities for their own 
future. Histadrut has opened its doors to them and is ofcing 
every possible assistance. 

Although Histadrut differs greatly from the American form of 
trade, unionism, an American visitor dearly feels much at home 
in the spirit oi Histadrut, Labor in Israel is a direct descendant 
of western ideas and western experiences, Separated as Israel is 
from the U. S. by some 6,000 miles of sea* the ideas and the out- 
look of labor people are nevertheless, much the same on both 
our shores. 
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After our meeting with the Histadrut Executive, and a recep- 
tion and dinner that followed, we were honored to be the guests 
q[ the American ambassador, Mr, Edward Lawsom He is a fine 
representative o£ our country . . . popular with the Israelis and 
symbolizing the democratic friendship of the people of the U. S. 
He had invited Mordecai Namir, the Minister of Labor, 
leaders of Histadrut, and a number of other government officials 
to meet us. Later we met with a small group of the top officials 
of Histadrut for a further exchange oE views and information. 
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THE FOLLOWING DAY, SEPTEMBER 

JO, George Harrison ended his visit to Israel, in order to arrive 
back in New" York in lime for the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, where he serves as a member of the U. S. delega- 
tion. 

Jacob Potofsky remained in Israel for several more days, and 
thus had an opportunity to fly by airplane over the Negev to the 
city of Elath, the southern-most town in Israel and the site of 
the Philip Murray Memorial Center, This handsome building, 
a gift from the Philip Murray Memorial Foundation, was dedi- 
cated in I955 P and it has well served its function as a community 
center for a pioneering city which is becoming more important 
as Israel's southern port. 

To a group of workers with whom we talked at the Murray 
Center, Potofsky pointed out that he had wanted especially to 
visit thin "Mi fine" in Khali, and added: " 

"This building is an honest building, for the architect and the 
construction workers have caught the true spirit of Philip Mur- 
ray. This Murray building is honest of line, and clean h as Philip 
M li nay was honest and clean. It is a building that serves the 
public good, as Philip Murray served the workers of America and 
the democratic world. It has strength and it has grate, as Philip *C 7 
Murray had them in his stature and his character 

"ElaMi and this Philip Murray Center are symbols indeed of 
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Israel 1 * progress and security h and of American labor's steadfast 
friendship and solidarity whh your country, your people and 
your great Labor movement, Histadrut, 

"The American workers in the AFL-CIO are yon? friends and 
brothers. They believe in Israel, its philosophy and iis future. 
They believe in your right to live, to develop your country, to 
build a society that will not only reilect the culture of the Jews 
but will also aland as a monument to the best values of our 
democratic civilization. 

"American workers want to see an honorable peace in the 
Middle East— but they do not want to see a pace in which the 
Nasser imperialists build an exploiting dominance over Other 
Arab peoples. And equally, American workers will tolerate no 
aggression, direct or indirect, by any force on the people and the 
Mate of Israel. 

"In February 1956, the Executive Council of the AFL-CIO 
suggested a regional economic program for the Middle East Our 
government has suggested a similar program, 1 am sure that our 
government will continue its program of economic aid t« Israel. 

"Let the Arab revohi[tonarics h who claim they are working 
on behalf of die people of their countries, turn aside from die* 
tatorship and demagoguery— let them work to help their peoples 
achieve decent living standards-let (hem show dial their na- 
tionalism I* directed to good purposes, not to war against the 
one democratic country in this area," 

rhe Philip Murray Mem\ ■ tef/i, 
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»< Hit or vs wrKi-; Uhiriv movfd 
by our visit to Israel, This little country is one of the smallest 
m the wwld-aboui the si/e of Vermont. Us population is only 
about (wo million. Vet, despite its miiMI si/e, it ha-* in m, ■..-■■ , 
made a great impact on the consciousness of the people of the 
world. 

The visitor to Israel cannot fail to be moved by the sense of 
history that pervades the country. Wherever one mows, wherever 
one look*, the Biblical tradition is evn in ..ik\ rous* Sourness. 
Each trip that we look recalled vividly to us the history of ancient 
pruplc-s recounted in the Jiible, It Is from this small aren that mi 
much of our JudeoChristian heritage has come . „ . the sense of 
justice, of brotherly love, of ethical standards, of peace, These 
constitute the spirit of the land and the people. This land was, 
in a very real seme, the seed-bed ol much o| our present 
civilization. 

Thus, in visiting Israel on behalf of the AFL-CIO, we felt 
deeply i sense of re-affirmation of America's moral and spiritual 
ties with thia ancient laud to which our religious philosophies 
are so eternally indebted, 

Our delegation's visil to Israel was of short duration, but our 
li.s were spent on a heavy .schedule which permitted us to see 

ch and hear much. From our visit, certain impulsions arc 

deeply jmliedtletl in our consciousness: 






/. Israel is a country of spectacular growth. By every 
standard, Israel can be proud of it's accomplishment: growth in 
population; development of cities and farms; improvements m 
its educational system; creation and growth of new industries, 
small by American standards but impressive as a forward step 
toward economic self-sufficiency; the progress of Histadrut in its 
trade union functions and in its economic, health, cultural and 
other activities, 

2. Israel has done <i first-rate job, row punt bit? to that of 
any country in {he world, in accepting hundreds of thousands of 
refugees, in rehabilitating them and giving them an ecanc 
and spiritual stake in ttieii new homeland, Immediately after the 
liberation, hundreds of thousands of the survivors of Hitler's 
concentration camps migrated to Israel Later, many thousands 
came from behind the Iron Curtain to a land of freedom. Still 
others have come from unsettled or underdeveloped areas of 
Afrka and Asia, 

In sharing its land and its resources with these newcomers, 
Israel has not only been true to its own Ldeals . > but it has also 
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relieved the free world of a considerable share of the burden of 
caring for these |x>or and oppressed peoples, towards whom all 
civilization recognises its tremendous responsibility, 

'j faboi m avement—Histadrttt—is a dem oewttic, 
responsible organization which is proud of its recoi d oj friendship 
with the trade unions of the United States. Faced with the chal- 
lenge of settling its people and giving them a start on the road to 
decent living standards, Histadiut has lived up to the best tra- 
ditions of the free labor movement. Its members are obviously 
dedicated to their unions, its leaders are conscious of their re- 
sponsibilities. The organisation deserves great credit for its 
accomplishments. 

Vhere is a deep-seated yearning for peace and stability 

in the Middle East, on the part of Israeli government and tabor 

ciah and, ro far as our delegation could see, on the part of 

We came to Israel conscious of the political 

and military troubles that hare plagued the Middle East for 

many years; we were conscious of the tensions that have existed 
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'Warm fraternal relationships 
betitfern our two labor movement* 
have been mutually beneficial." 
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on Israel's border* and in its Telations-or, more accurately, its 
lack of relations— with neighboring countries. 

Our delegation was encouraged by the climate of public 
opinion in IsraeL We found no swash-buckling, no desire for 
conflict; what we did find was a universal belief that if peace 
can be achieved, die economic progress of both Israel and its 
Arab neighbors will be rapid, Israeli standard oE living is 
higher than its neighbors ^ - ^ not alone because it has received 
outside economic aid, but because it ha* used that help as we 
would expect a democratic country to use it: as a pump-primer 
that enables iu own citizens to help themselves by cultivnting 
the land more efficiently, by building factories and shops, by 
seeking greater efficiency in agriculture, trade and industry ■ < . 
while preserving the rights and liberties of the people, 

?. Our diir : ^tio/t feeU fit at America's friendship with 
Israel* ™tf specifically the wa\tti frate\ l ansfrips between 

our two i<ih<n movements, have been mututiliy beneficial. 

The United States government, under President Harry S. 
Truman, was the first to recognize the new state at Israel in 
19*18. This act was deeply appreciated in Israel, and is still 
much remembered, Israel is our friend, our ally, in the struggle 
of the free world to achieve a better, more secure life for all 
the people. In the continuing effort to achieve peace and free- 
dom and justice throughout the world, we need have no hesi- 
tancy about where Israel and its labor movement stand. The 
record is clear. 

Thus, our onthe-scene view of Israel, its people and its labor 
movement, reaffirms the solid basis of our traditional friendship 
with this brave democracy and with its free labor organisation. 
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